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DORMITORIES IN CONNECTION WITH PUBLIC 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



EDITH A. LATHROP 

Specialist in Rural Education, United States Bureau of Education 



This brief statement of facts concerning dormitories in con- 
nection with public secondary schools is submitted in response to 
the invitation of Principal D. Lange, of St. Paul, Minnesota, for 
statistics and opinions on the subject, in his interesting paragraphs 
in the School Review of September, 1920. 1 

Dormitories are quite common in connection with secondary 
schools of agriculture affiliated with land-grant colleges. In some 
states these secondary schools are administered by the college 
officials and housed in the college buildings. In others they have 
separate organizations and are located in different parts of the 
state. Dormitories are commonly found also in connection with 
special agricultural high schools established wholly or in part by 
state aid. Examples of such schools are the congressional-district 
agricultural high schools of Alabama and Georgia and the county 
high schools of Mississippi. 

The following states report the existence of dormitories with 
high schools other than secondary schools of agriculture affiliated 
with land-grant colleges and state-aided agricultural schools: 
California, Colorado, Nebraska, Nevada, New York, North 
Carolina, Montana, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming. Nevada is empowered by its statutes to provide for 
rental, purchase, and erection of dormitories and dining-halls 
for county high-school students. In West Virginia the provision for 
dormitories in connection with county and district high schools 
is optional with school boards. In the other states cited, the legal 
authority is not specific; it is implied, however, by a broad inter- 
pretation of the law. For example, such a phrase as "to erect the 
necessary buildings" may be construed to include dormitories. 

1 XXVIII, 488-89. 
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It is quite probable that the legislatures in several of the western 
states will make definite provisions this winter for dormitories with 
certain types of high schools. 

The administration of dormitories in connection with the 
high-school plant is a recent venture in states west of the Missis- 
sippi River. The dormitory idea in the West is a result of the 
campaign to attract rural students to the high schools. Many 
pupils live at distances so great that it is necessary for them to be 
away from home during the week in order to attend high school. 

Montana has more high-school dormitories than any state 
west of the Mississippi ; the state department reports twenty- three 
in existence at the present time. The following facts concerning 
a few county and district high schools that the writer visited last 
October in Montana and other western states show the situation. 

Several years ago the Commercial Club at Lewistown, Montana, 
built a modern brick building to accommodate the rural girls at 
the Fergus County High School. This past year a unit was 
added, making the total cost of the building $73,000. It is rented 
to the county school board at 7 per cent interest on the investment 
and 5 per cent depreciation. Each year the depreciation is deducted 
from the principal. One hundred and eight girls are accommodated 
in this building. It contains a large dining-hall which serves both 
boys and girls; board is furnished at cost. The management of 
the dormitory is in charge of a matron, assisted in her duties by a 
helper, a cook, and dormitory girls who serve the meals and wash 
dishes. This matron chaperones the dormitory boys and girls in 
their social activities. A large private home is rented for a boys' 
dormitory in which two men of the high-school faculty live and 
assume supervision. 

In the Stanford School district, also in Fergus County, Montana, 
which has an area of over 300 square miles, the school board has 
rented an old rooming-house to take care of high-school children 
who live out on the ranches. The boys live on the upper floor and 
the girls on the lower. The matron's duties are varied; she is 
cook, steward, purveyor, and general adviser. 

The Powell County High School at Deer Lodge, Montana, 
has purchased for $16,000 a three-story residence adjoining the 
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high school. This building, the former home of a mining magnate, 
is a prize; the woodwork is mahogany, and the walls of the dining- 
room are hung with tapestry and support a Tiffany window. A 
house near the high-school building is rented for a boys' dormitory. 

The Teton County High School at Chateau, Montana, has 
remodeled the old school building for a girls' dormitory. The 
Jefferson County High School at Boulder, Montana, has erected 
a new building used as a dormitory. A gymnasium, in the center 
of the building, separates the boys' and the girls' sides of the 
dormitory. The Columbus, Montana, school district has a large 
rural territory. An annex to the old school building was trans- 
ferred into a girls' dormitory when the new building was com- 
pleted. The matron supervises the girls, who perform most of the 
household duties. 

At Carbon, Utah, the county school board has purchased the 
buildings of a defunct Methodist academy and transformed them 
into dormitories for the children of the mining camps. Students 
perform most of the labor. 

A few years ago, at Imperial, Nebraska, a member of the 
county school board was impressed with the fact that the reason 
many rural pupils in Chase County were not attending the high 
school was because there was no place for them to live when they 
came to Imperial. This official himself built and equipped a 
dormitory for the use of rural students, charging rates for board 
and room designed merely to cover operating expenses. 

In Mississippi dormitories are provided by law in connection 
with fifty-one county agricultural high schools because it is thought 
that agriculture and domestic science can best be studied by 
living on the school premises. A farm is operated in connection 
with each school. The state department rates them as among the 
best high schools of the state. A study of the rural and urban 
population in the Mississippi schools visited indicates that they 
are advantageously serving the children of rural districts. The 
same is true of the congressional-district agricultural high schools 
visited in Georgia. Parents often prefer to send their children to 
such schools rather than to town high schools that are nearer, 
but in which the children would be without supervision. 
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Dormitory high schools in Virginia are for the most part a 
survival of the congressional-district high schools which were 
established some twelve or thirteen years ago. Never very success- 
ful, these schools ceased to function as congressional-district high 
schools when the state accepted the grants of the Smith-Hughes 
Act. The present unit of control for them is either the county or 
the magisterial district. The dormitories are, however, performing 
a much-needed service. 

The Farm Life Schools of North Carolina must by law establish 
dormitories. The object in providing dormitories is much the 
same as that in the county and congressional-district high schools 
in the states named above, namely, the training and preparation 
of boys and girls of the country for farm life and home-making are 
better facilitated when they can spend all their time at school. 
As a matter of fact, the state department of North Carolina is 
authority for the statement that these schools have never functioned 
as real farm-life schools. However, in the schools visited the 
dormitories did fill a real need by providing homes for country 
children who are compelled to leave home in order to secure a 
high-school education. 

The dormitory high school is frequently a survival of the old- 
time private academy. Many academies in the South have been 
taken over entirely by the public school. Maine and Maryland 
are examples of states in which academies with dormitories receive 
partial public support. Delhi, New York, is the only instance 
reported in a northern state in which an academy with a dormitory 
has been changed into a public high school. 

Mr. Lange suggests that dormitories in connection with city 
high schools would care for city children without homes and for 
rural pupils who must by necessity live in town in order to secure 
high-school advantages. 

The principal of one county high school in Montana said to the 
writer: "I could fill these dormitories with children residing right 
here in town. Parents making the request have offered to pay 
more than the amount asked in order to have their children live 
at the dormitories." The reasons given for this request were: 
"Unable to provide a home"; "Want to go to California for the 
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winter"; and "Can't manage the children at home." For the 
first reason there apparently are legitimate grounds. Mr. Lange 
has referred to instances in which the mother is dead and the 
father unable to provide a home. Just how far dormitories ought 
to be erected for reformatory purposes is debatable. The Carbon 
County High School in Utah protects itself against the admission 
of students whose personal history is questionable by investigating 
each applicant's case before a decision is made relative to dormitory 
residence. The other extreme, found in one of the county agricul- 
tural high schools in Mississippi, welcomes incorrigibles on the 
theory that it is worth while to "save the lost sheep. " 

Approximately every state has a law to the effect that eligibles, 
living in districts which do not maintain high schools, may attend 
schools located in outside districts; and that the tuition for such 
attendance shall be paid by the district of the pupils' residence. 
Small towns frequently make earnest effort to secure the attendance 
of these rural pupils. Dodgers are often sent out by school boards 
showing the advantages of the town school. Personal visits are 
sometimes made upon the parents of prospective pupils by super- 
intendents and principals. Commercial clubs lend their support. 
When children thus solicited enter the town high schools their 
living problem is solved by "baching it," living with relatives or 
in private homes or in boarding houses. In most cases they are 
left to shift for themselves so far as moral responsibility is con- 
cerned. Anyone who has had experience with such situations can 
relate instances similar to those cited by Mr. Lange. A dormitory, 
under the right management, would be welcomed by many parents; 
it would increase the attendance of rural pupils in many high 
schools. 

It must not be understood from the last paragraph that towns 
are urged to build and equip dormitories to care for rural pupils. 
The statement merely covers conditions as they exist. The 
country should be urged to provide its own high schools through 
consolidation and transportation. Where geographical conditions 
prevent consolidation, the dormitory seems the best way to provide 
high-school facilities for those who must leave their homes in order 
to secure secondary-school training. 



